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THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

BY CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK. 



Among the most peculiar products of our system of govern- 
ment are the military forces which, while locally known as State 
Troops, National Guard, Volunteer Militia, Militia, and Volunteer! 
Guard, are generally known, as a whole, as the "National Guard." 
This mass of forces is confessedly not a part of the Regular 
Army, nor, although it is composed wholly of volunteers, is it a 
Volunteer Army. Nor is it the United States "Militia" of the 
Constitution and Eevised Statutes, for it is not organized, 
officered, drilled or equipped in the manner provided by statute ; 
it is not a United States force ; and never has been, and never will 
be, called into the service of the United States as "Militia." With- 
in two years, the legal advisers of the Government have advised the 
President that his authority to call out the National Guard for 
service, as "Militia," must be questioned, and that it would be 
prudent for him to obtain authority from Congress to organize a 
Volunteer Army. 

What, then, is the status of the National Guard? It is a new 
force, the existence of which was never contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution, or the Congress which enacted the 
"Militia" law, but which is, nevertheless, the "well-organized 
militia" which Washington contemplated. The assumption that 
the Guard is a new force at once removes the difficulties in the 
way of "reorganizing the Militia," with which Presidents, Com- 
mittees of Congress, statesmen and lawyers have labored for a 
century. For, if it be a new force, it is not impossible for Con- 
gress to create an entirely new Volunteer Army which shall be the 
Guard reorganized and modified, to provide for the support 
thereof, and to make laws for its government and regulation. 

There is not only law but ample precedent for such action. The 
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States themselves have, from time to time, disbanded independent 
military organizations or reorganized them as companies and 
battalions of the State Troops. And these independent organiza- 
tions stood in precisely the same relation to the States as that in 
which the Guard stands to the nation. From time to time, also, 
bills have been introduced into Congress providing for the estab- 
lishment of new naval and military forces. Such were the Volun- 
teer Acts of 1861 and 1898, the United States Naval Auxiliary 
Naval Force Bill of 1898, all of which became laws, and the 
Cutting, Hawley, Frye and other so-called "Militia" bills. 

Cong^ss having clearly a right to organize such a new mili- 
tary force, and there being at hand to serve as the nucleus of 
that force an existing army of citizen-soldiers consisting of nearly 
125,000 officers and men, shall we not avail ourselves of this 
splendid raw material without further fruitless discussion as to 
whether it is or is not "Militia?" The answer of both profes- 
sional and citizen soldiers is that we should, but not until the 
faults of the National Guard are eradicated. These faults are 
known, and there is little dispute as to the causes from which flow 
the result that the Guard is not as efficient as it should be. 

These causes may be briefly stated as follows : That the Na- 
tional Guard is not national in fact as well as in name; that it 
is not provided with means sufficient for its support in a state of 
efficiency; that it depends for support chiefly upon the forced 
or voluntary contributions of its members ; that enlisted men are 
allowed by law a voice and vote in the election of officers and in 
civil organizations which control the military organizations ; that 
service is rendered onerous and expensive to men of small means 
and officers are required, to the prejudice of good order and 
discipline, to solicit and enforce payment of dues, fines and assess- 
ments, and thus render themselves obnoxious to the men they 
command; that the force, as a whole, is never properly provided 
with equipment, tentage, ammunition, military stores or horses; 
that no facilities for theoretical instruction are provided by the 
Government; that the lack of guarantee that they will not be 
required to serve in foreign countries deters men having business 
interests requiring personal attention, or having dependent rela- 
tives, from enlisting; that a lack of diversity in drills, and of 
field exercises and manoeuvres, causes enlisted men to become 
weary of doing duty; that inspections are not made in a proper, 
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manner and are not thorough ; that men are accepted as recruits 
who are not physically able to bear the hardships of battle and 
campaign ; that Light Artillery has not been able to secure proper 
ordnance, mounts, draught horses or practice, and that no Heavy 
Artillery has been organized except in Massachusetts and New 
York; that the appointment on Governors' Staffs of men dis- 
tinguished only for social or political prominence has committed 
the highly important duties of the "General Staff" to men 
unacquainted with those duties ; that in many States officers have 
been commissioned without examination; that officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army have not been detailed to 
specific National Guard organizations as instructors; and that 
the Guard as a whole has been almost entirely without the benefit 
of the direction, instruction or encouragement of the Eegular 
Army of the United States. 

This review of the causes for the inefficiency of the Guard 
enables us at once to suggest the reformatory measures which 
should be adopted. 

I. The National Guard of the several States and Territories 
should be re-established and reorganized by Congress as a national 
force under the name and style of the "National Volunteer Be- 
serve;" and its direction, control and maintenance should be 
assumed by the National Government. 

There can be little doubt as to the entire feasibility of such 
action. In the case of the Auxiliary Naval Force, action was taken 
in 1898 very similar to that which is here proposed in connection 
with the National Guard. It was directed that, with the consent 
of the Governor and Legislature of a State, the naval forces of 
that State might be incorporated with and be enlisted in the newly 
organized body. In like manner, the National Guard of any State 
might be incorporated with and enlisted in the National Volun- 
teer Keserve. 

The effect of such a law would no doubt be the same as in 
States where similar State laws have been enacted. Organiza- 
tions worth retention would soon be found in the Volunteer Ke- 
serve, while those organized with no expectation of performing 
service for the State or nation would soon disappear. That such 
a law is desired and that its passage would be approved by a 
vast majority of the citizens cannot he doubted. 

But it is quite true that such a reorganization as that proposed 
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could not be effected without considerable difficulty. It is obvious 
that if the control is transferred to the nation the Government 
must own the barracks or military posts in which the new 
national force is quartered, and there would seem to be almost in- 
superable difficulties in the way of a transfer of the military prop- 
erty of States, counties, municipalities and individual organiza- 
tions to the Government. Moreover, to separate the National 
Guard from its military homes would be to destroy it, and the 
nation, if it acquires the Guard, must acquire the armories. 

The cost of the property it would be necessary to acquire 
would be great, but no greater than a nation of 77,000,000 people 
can afford. Were the price of this property $50,000,000, the 
interest charges would not exceed in all probability $1,500,000 
per annum. An equally large sum is now expended annually by 
the States in so-called "general military appropriations." And 
it is almost impossible to believe that, were the States relieved 
from expending this large amount, they would object to the im- 
position of a special tax calling for the payment of two cents per 
capita, or less, a year. A tax of five cents per capita on the popu- 
lation of the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Eico and the Philip- 
pines would produce an annual revenue of $4,150,000, sufficient 
to pay interest upon an investment of $50,000,000, and furnish 
$2,650,000 to be applied for the support of a Volunteer force. 

Another possible difficulty might be that the Guard itself 
might object to reorganization. This must be seriously doubted. 
Since the beginning of the movement which resulted in the "New 
National Guard," it has been the firm belief, both of the members 
and of citizens, that the Guard was organized and maintained to 
furnish the nation with a volunteer reserve force. Public opinion, 
therefore, demanded in 1898 that the Guard should instantly 
enter the volunteer service, and the Guard complied without hesi- 
tation. And it has now come to pass that a record of "no United 
States service" causes a Guard regiment to be regarded with dis- 
trust if not dislike. 

That conditions would be imposed by the Guard, as conditions 
precedent to their re-enlistment in a new force, must be expected, 
and it is likely that some of these conditions would be formulated 
as follows : 

(1.) That each State should be made a separate Military Dis- 
trict, commanded by an officer of the Volunteer Eeserve from that 
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district, appointed by the Secretary of War; that each geograph- 
ical section of the country should be an Army Corps District, and 
that each Army Corps District should be commanded by a general 
officer of the Army; that units should be organized as provided for 
in the statutes for the Army, but with additional Battalion Staff 
officers, musicians and Hospital Corps men; that increase of 
strength should be effected by recruiting, not by consolidation of 
existing organizations ; and that present organizations should not 
be disbanded unless notably inefficient, the present designation of 
organizations being retained as far as possible. 

(2.) That line officers should retain their present rank until 
'discharge, resignation or death, and that their successors should 
be promoted under the same system of lineal promotion prescribed 
for the Army ; but that no officer should be promoted until he had 
passed an examination before a Board of Examination, or pro- 
duced evidence that he had attended the sessions of a military 
school of instruction for a prescribed period. Line officers of the 
lowest grade, but no other officers, should be elected. No person 
should be eligible to election who has not served at least three 
years in the National Guard or Volunteer Beserve, or one year in 
the Army or Volunteer Army, in time of war. 

II. Congress should provide so liberally for the support of 
the National Volunteer Beserve that the civil organizations of 
the National Guard could be abolished, and that all officers and 
men should receive pay for services performed by them, in peace 
as well as during active service. 

General Schofield has said that in presenting any plan for the 
modification of the National Guard the first and indispensable 
step is to "dispel the illusion that it can be done cheaply." Com- 
petent and careful officers have estimated that the smallest sum 
for which an effective Volunteer Beservist can be armed, equipped, 
drilled, disciplined and maintained for five years is $500. But the 
average sum per man allowed in recent years by State and Na- 
tional Government was $24, or a total in five years of $120. The 
Guard could not have existed upon such a meagre appropriation, 
had it not long ago devised a plan whereby it was enabled to 
force its officers and men to make up the deficiency, both in appro- 
priations for purely military expenses and for other expenses 
which had to be met in order to attain popularity. 

The system of organizing civil associations, the membership 
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of which was identical with that of the military company or 
regiment, was devised. These civil organizations levied dues and 
fines and occasional assessments. From these dues, fines and 
assessments deficiencies were made good. State laws in many 
places make payment of dues and fines compulsory. This sys- 
tem, while effective, is unmilitary and destructive of discipline. 
It places enlisted men on an absolute equality with officers in 
civil meetings, allows them to dictate the policy of the company, 
elect disbursing officers, control expenditure of funds and in 
meetings freely criticise the acts of superiors ; it obliges officers to 
see that the revenue of the company is collected, and makes them 
debt-collectors, compelled to sacrifice all dignity in demanding 
and enforcing payment ; it compels officers and men to pay a tax 
and, in ease men do not pay, compels officers to make up the 
deficiency, rather than discharge enlisted men who are out of em- 
ployment or unable to pay; it sometimes results in the selection 
of officers who are able to "support the position," rather than of 
officers distinguished for ability or soldierly qualities.* 

The Guard can never become an effective Eeserve until these 
civil associations, with all their machinery and exactions, are 
abolished and the Guard put upon a strictly military basis. This 
could be done were the means to pay all lawful and necessary 
expenses provided by the Government, and were officers and men 
paid a small sum for their services, regiments, troops and bat- 
teries being allowed to deduct from such pay fines for delin- 
quencies, and turn these fines over to their respective disbursing 
officers. The pay need not be large in amount, and it is not pro- 
posed that this peace-pay should be allowed in time of war. The 
allowance of such pay would in every way elevate and stimulate 
the Guard. It is not that the Guard desires, or needs so much, the 
amount paid ; but the payment would be regarded by officers and 
men as evidence of the appreciation of their services. 

By deducting from the pay any fines for delinquency, the 
tendency of enlisted men to absent themselves from drills without 
good cause could be corrected. Absences are now frequently ex- 
cused upon the theory that a man makes nothing by attendance and 
is often caused great loss. But if a man is paid for attendance 
and can suffer loss only if absent, he cannot complain if the sum 

•These observations do not apply to several wealthy and self-supporting: 
organizations in New York City, Massachusetts and the South. 
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due him is withheld. Were peace-pay allowed, each officer and 
man would have on pay day a sum to his credit against which could 
be charged the cost of military property lost or ruined while in his 
possession. This is not the case at present. Thousands of articles 
of uniform and equipment are annually lost or ruined, and the loss 
is usually borne by the unhappy officers, who often replace new 
missing articles with second-hand articles. 

Bad as it is, the system of civil organizations is founded on 
a sound principle — that of no taxation without representation. 
Under the present system of payment of the expenses of the 
Guard, each soldier is a partner with the people, and naturally 
asks a partner's rights. It is perfectly just that he should have 
them. But it is preposterous that such principles should be at 
the very basis of a military system. There can be no proper 
discipline, no subordination or respect for superiors, in an organ- 
ization in which the commanding officer and the private are busi- 
ness partners in the business of carrying on that organization. 

III. The National Guard, reorganized as a National Volun- 
teer Eeserve, should be composed of Permanent Forces, stationed 
at schools of instruction, and the Active Eeserve stationed at 
armories; and facilities for obtaining practical and theoretical 
instruction should be provided by the Government at schools of in- 
struction, and staff colleges, through instruction by officers of 
the Army detailed to specific organizations, and through field 
service and manoeuvres. 

The Secretary of War should establish, in each military dis- 
trict, at a post or fort of the United States, a School of Instruc- 
tion for officers and non-commissioned officers. To each school 
should be attached a corps of instructors detailed from among 
the officers or retired officers of the Army, or Volunteers. The 
officers at such schools, together with members of the Eeserve 
specially enlisted for the purpose, should form a Permanent Corps 
at each school. 

Appointment as a student at a School of Instruction should be 
made a reward of merit. The Adjutant-General of a Military 
District should annually publish in General Orders the names 
of officers and men appointed students for the ensuing year, 
adding commendation of the manner in which the appointees have 
performed their duties. No person should be appointed who has 
not been enlisted or commissioned for at least one year, and the 
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preference should be given to those with the longest service to 
their credit. After accepting appointments, students should be 
entitled to wear on the sleeve of the uniform coat the coat-of- 
arms of the United States or some other distinguishing badge. 
Students and members of the Permanent Corps at each school 
should, while in attendance, receive the same pay as officers and 
men of the Army ; provided that they should be paid for each day 
of actual attendance, not by the month or week. Men of the 
permanent force should remain permanently at the fort or post, 
but students should not be required to attend continuously. 

Staff Colleges may be considered a necessity. The staff 
officers of the Guard have generally been considered less efficient 
than those of the Line on account of lack of facilities for practical 
training in service. A Staff College should, therefore, be estab- 
lished at the Headquarters of each Military District, or at de- 
signated Military Posts of the Army in each Department. All 
staff officers of brigades, divisions and Army Corps of the Reserve 
should be required to attend at a Staff College for a stated period 
in each year. 

All officers of the Army at present acting as Instructors in 
Schools or Military Colleges, and such other officers as the Secre- 
tary of War may detail, should be detailed to duty with the re- 
organized Guard, as instructors and officers. It is the experience 
of National Guard and Volunteer officers that the time spent in 
instructing boys in "Military Academies" or cadet organizations 
has been time wasted. The best results can be obtained by as- 
signing officers to duty with specified organizations, not with the 
Headquarters of a State or District. Officers of the Army can 
acquire a knowledge of the special needs and temperament of 
volunteers only by taking an active part in the drills, instruc- 
tion and social life of specific organizations. 

Officers of the Army detailed to regiments of the Reserve, and 
appointed by the colonels thereof upon regimental staffs, would 
obtain an intimate knowledge of their regiments and would have 
authority to make suggestions, correct faults and instruct officers 
and men. There should therefore be attached to the staff of each 
regiment of the Reserve an officer, or retired officer, of the Army 
designated "Inspector," and with rank and pay during service with 
the Reserve of one grade higher than his Army grade. 

Such Inspector should preside at Schools of Instruction and 
vol. cixx. — no. 522. 47 
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Boards of Examination, should give to the officers of the regi- 
ment in council his criticisms of drills and the condition of books 
and papers, and should be permitted to suggest any drills, lec- 
tures or courses of instruction which in his judgment are neces- 
sary. He should have quarters assigned to him in the armory 
of the regiment to which he is detailed. He should be assisted 
by non-commissioned officers of the Army designated "Sergeant 
Instructors" and attached to the non-commissioned staff. These 
should serve as armorers and janitors of armories. 

There should be little difficulty in doing away with the present 
system of Camps of Instruction and substituting therefor practice 
marches and field manoeuvres. The drill schedule might, with ad- 
vantage, include, in May, out-door drills on Saturday afternoons, 
by company, companies marching to and from drill-ground; in 
June, practice marches from Friday afternoon to Monday morning, 
by battalion; in July, practice marches of one week by regiment; 
in September or October, field exercises by brigade. 

Practice marches would not only be of great practical value in 
familiarizing officers and men with road-marching, but would 
also, by familiarizing the people with the soldiery, aid recruiting 
and foster a spirit of pride in our Volunteer Keserve. It is an 
almost invariable experience that, when a body of troops, Eegular 
or Volunteer, marches through outlying country districts in this 
country, their march soon becomes a sort of triumphal progress, 
and that recruiting in those districts is stimulated. 

IV. The National Guard reorganized as a Volunteer Beserve 
should not be required to perform military service without the 
boundaries of the United States ; nor should any Army Corps be 
required to perform service without the Army Corps District 
in which it is raised. 

Members of the National Guard are business men and profes- 
sional men dependent upon civil occupations for their livelihood 
and that of their families. It is wholly unreasonable to expect 
them to sacrifice their business interests, and inflict hardships 
upon their creditors and families by abandoning business to go 
with their organizations to different points in America or foreign 
countries. A citizen-soldier has never been required or expected in 
any land, at any time, to do this; but here a member of the Na- 
tional Guard is goaded by a perverted public sentiment into doing 
something which common sense tells him is wrong. 
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Many citizens feel deeply the injustice of the present system 
of transforming the National Guard into United States Volun- 
teers, and if members of the Guard they take out their discharges 
as soon as they can do so with honor ; if not in the Guard, they de- 
cline to enlist, and a struggle to obtain recruits is constantly in 
progress. There should be no difficulty in obtaining a million 
men as recruits from a male population of militia ages which in 
1890 was 13,230,168, and is now much larger. As it is, only 
one recruit for 2,566 inhabitants is obtained annually for the 
Guard, and the recent war has shown that in seventy-five cases out 
of a hundred the recruit thus obtained is not one who will be 
accepted by an Army surgeon. If we are to have a National 
Volunteer Eeserve, we must obtain recruits, and if we are unable 
to induce citizens desirable as recruits to enlist if the nature of 
the contract we ask them to make is not to their liking, we can 
do only one thing — namely, offer a contract which they will make. 

V. The National Guard system of drill and instruction 
should be so modified that the interest of the enlisted man in his 
work shall be increased, and that officers and men may familiarize 
themselves with the duties that they may be required to perform 
in the field in the time of war. 

The National Guardsman of the present day is much more 
efficient when in State service than when in the service of the 
United States. And this is so because in time of peace he com- 
prehends why he receives an order, and he obeys it understand- 
ingly. The drill programme, the ceremonies, the rifle practice, 
the camp duty are, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, un- 
changeable. Every duty is prescribed in orders with minute exact- 
ness. But when the Guardsman becomes a Volunteer, the condi- 
tions are different. The soldier must obey blindly, without knowing 
or asking reasons for orders ; he must be prepared to do things he 
has not been warned he is to do; he must drill and fight with 
men he never saw, and obey orders he does not understand. He 
does not do so cheerfully, for a volunteer is a "thinking bayonet," 
and his hesitancy is a bad fault. But he is not as much to blame 
as the system which has made him what he is, a victim of "the 
eternal fours right." 

The system of instruction adopted generally in the Guard 
is one which is monotonous and uninteresting. 

At the beginning of each drill season the average company 
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goes back to the A B C of drill, and, no matter how many ex- 
perienced men may be in the ranks, becomes for the time being a 
recruit squad. Evening after evening, week after week, is 
devoted to drill in the manual of arms, and simple movements; 
and three months pass before extended order drill or battalion 
drills are taken up. But there is little instruction in the duties of 
guards and sentinels; none whatever, except in rare instances, in 
pitching or striking tents, or cooking. The marching is all done on 
a smooth armory floor. Few captains can spare time for setting- 
up drill or physical exercise drill. When summer comes and 
organizations go to camp, little difference is made in the drill 
programme. 

Many States permit recruits to go to camp, and they must be 
instructed. Accordingly, the company drills and battalion drills, 
in close and extended order, are resumed. Guard duty now receives 
much attention, and there are guard mounts and dress parades 
every day. But the course of instruction is otherwise much the 
same as when the men are in armories in winter. The result is 
that men who have drilled year after year become wearied and 
disgusted; and only a strong sense of duty forces them to attend 
drills and camp regularly. They are eager and willing to learn 
something new. There are few Guardsmen who do not wish to 
know how to pitch and strike wall and conical tents, draw rations 
and cook them, march on the road with advance and rear guards, 
throw out outposts and pickets, and construct hasty entrenchments. 
But they are seldom permitted to know much about these subjects. 
Even rifle practice is frowned upon. 

Evening drills should be restricted to such drills as are neces- 
sary in order to give recruits, squads of recruits and the com- 
pany a thorough knowledge of elementary principles. In weather 
when out-door marching is possible without acute discomfort, the 
company or battalion should be marched four or five miles in the 
open air, in order that the men may be taught to have on hand 
their campaign outfit, may learn to march carrying loads properly 
adjusted, and may be relieved from the monotony of continual 
drill in a large room. Every evening drill should include (1.) 
fifteen minutes of physical exercise drill, without blouses, caps or 
braces (if drill be held in an armory) ; (2.) fifteen minutes of 
drill in aiming and position, and the loadings and firings. 
Battalion and regimental drills in armories should not be 
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attempted. Even in the largest armories, there is not sufficient 
room to exercise an entire battalion of four companies of about 
one hundred each. The proper distances and intervals cannot be 
preserved, and officers and men become accustomed to make 
errors, which they are required and ordered to make in armories 
to conform to circumstances. 

In good weather there should be a "march out" at least once 
a month, companies first marching out one by one, and subse- 
quently battalions and the regiment. In spring and summer, 
when ordinarily there is little work in armories, organizations in 
cities and towns should take turns in performing the ceremony of 
evening parade on Saturday afternoons in some suitable place, 
thus providing a spectacle which would please and interest both 
the public and the men, and make a "demonstration" of strength 
and efficiency. A parade in a 'park or boulevard at sunset on 
Saturday could be witnessed by nearly all workingmen, and would 
be considered by them a concession to the demand, perhaps a just 
one, that the State or Government should do something to make 
life pleasant for the poorer class. 

Battle exercises and manoeuvres on a large scale should be at- 
tempted more frequently, troops marching to and from the ground, 
and remaining out of the armory at least two days, subsisting 
themselves in the same manner as when on the march in the field. 
It is on these occasions that battalion drills and regimental drills 
should occur, varied ground being used, and full campaign equip- 
ment being carried. 

"To have men walk once or twice a year over a range and fire 
one shot at each halt, consumes time and ammunition without 
teaching them anything," General Wingate remarks. The same 
is true of taking men to a range once or twice a year and ordering 
them to fire ten shots at targets at known distances. And it is 
absurd to say that any distance is "unknown" on a range where 
those who shoot are familiar with every stake, tree and landmark. 
But as Guardsmen or Beservists must of necessity practice on 
ranges, the conditions of shooting in battle should be simulated 
as far as possible. If, as General Wingate suggests, a canvas tar- 
get simulating men advancing were mounted on wheels and drawn 
toward the firing point, on a railway, by a wire rope, those firing 
would really fire "at unknown distances," as in war, and would 
learn to adjust sights quickly and aim properly. 
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VI. Inspections should be made quarterly, without more 
than forty-eight hours' notice, by a disinterested officer of the 
'Army. 

Inspection in the National Guard has hitherto, in a majority 
of the States, been made by an officer of the State or Brigade staff, 
who has given timely notice of his intention to inspect. At once, 
every officer, however apathetic at any other time, has bestirred 
himself; ascertained the whereabouts of missing men, and urged 
them to be present; inspected uniforms and equipments and had 
them put in order; replaced missing articles, and put in order 
company books and papers. The inspector comes and finds the 
organization in a better state than it has been in at any time 
during the year, or is likely to be at any time until his next appear- 
ance. He musters the men and counts them, makes a rapid and 
perfunctory examination of uniforms, arms and equipments, 
glances at books and papers, verifies the property accounts and is 
satisfied. 

Such an inspection necessarily fails entirely to reveal the 
actual state of an organization as it is for twelve months in the 
year. Nor do the inspections frequently made in camp by Army 
officers enable them to ascertain all they desire to know regarding 
an organization. Both at camp and at annual inspection an 
organization is "on its good behavior." It has been warned it will 
be watched and inspected, and acts accordingly. 

Not more than forty-eight hours' notice of intention to inspect 
should be given; and, upon service of notice by a proper officer, 
commanding officers should be required to deliver immediately to 
such officer the books and papers of the organization, in order that 
no changes may be made therein previous to inspection. 

The work of inspection should be divided up in the following 
manner: In winter, at the armory, there should be inspection 
of quarters, property, books, papers and accounts, examina- 
tion of officers sent up for examination, and medical examination 
of recruits; in spring, at a rifle range, inspection of small-arms 
practice, of drills in school of the soldier and company, and of 
campaign uniform and equipment; in summer, in the field, in- 
spection of drills in school of battalion, of evolutions of regiment 
and extended order on varied ground, of guard and outpost duty 
and proficiency in cooking, pitching and striking camp, sanitary 
precautions, etc. ; in autumn, in the field, inspection of marching 
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in a march of five hours, with formation as in an enemy's conn- 
try, of proficiency in entrenching, and provisioning of troops in 
the field. 

A regiment should be graded not according to its ability to 
produce one hundred per cent, of its men at inspection, or to 
present those men clean and well-disciplined, but according to (1.) 
the condition of books, papers, quarters and uniforms; (2.) drill 
of officers and men; (3.) proficiency in small-arms practice, and 
(4.) proficiency in cooking and duties of the soldier in the field. 

VII. The Light Artillery of the Guard should be reorganized 
as machine-gun Artillery and regiments of the infantry should 
be reorganized as Garrison or Heavy Artillery. 

Now that it has been conclusively shown by Lieutenant John 
H. Parker, U. S. A., that machine guns may successfully partici- 
pate in a charge on a well-fortified position held by a superior 
force of veteran troops armed with modern rifles, in the words of 
Lieutenant Parker, "a new arm of the service is created." While 
this statement is true, as far as the Army is concerned, it is not 
quite correct. For the National Guard has for many years evinced 
a decided preference for machine guns, and many batteries have 
been wholly or partially armed with these weapons. The "new 
arm of the service" has already been created in the Guard, and 
should be maintained. 

While, in order to render a National Guard battery effective, 
large sums must necessarily be expended for guns, equipment and 
horse-hire, it is a question whether the results obtained would 
justify the expenditure. On the other hand, "machine-gun sec- 
tions" of "Gatling batteries" have become remarkably proficient. 

If the Volunteer Army is to become an Army for national 
'defense, its first and most important duty will be to man sea- 
coast fortifications, where at present the entire United States 
force of artillery is not sufficiently large to furnish one relief of 
the three which would be required for the batteries in time of 
war, nor even large enough to keep the guns and other property in 
good order and repair. The duties of the Army Heavy Artillery 
will in war devolve almost immediately upon the Volunteer 
Artillery. But gunnery is a science, and the care and use of modern 
high-power, large-calibre guns require a skill which cannot be 
acquired in a week or a month. Volunteer artillerists should 
therefore be secured, organized and trained without delay. The 
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lead of Massachusetts and New York in this respect should 
be followed. 

VIII. The Military Staffs of Civil Governors should he 
abolished and their duties should be performed by staffs of Mili- 
tary District Commanders of the Volunteer Keserve. 

Much of the inefficiency of the Guard has been charged to the 
fact that 'the responsible duties of Staff Departments have been 
committed to men appointed from civil life for political rather 
than military reasons, and whose term of office was that of the 
appointing Governor, and who consequently could never acquire 
a thorough knowledge of their duties. 

Remedies for other defects have been suggested, and it re- 
mains only to urge the need for immediate action. The Secretary 
of War has already called attention in his annual report to the 
fact that the law requires the reduction of the Army to its former 
strength during the next year. If such reduction is made the 
nation will be facing a most serious problem: that of defending 
home territory, pacifying and holding outlying possessions, and 
upholding the national prestige of the United States as "a great 
Power," with a handful of soldiery — with one Army Corps. 

A demand for organization of an effective Volunteer Eeserve 
will then unquestionably be made. Is it not well to anticipate 
that demand, and at the same time to guard against the natural 
and justifiable objections of the National Guard to being super- 
seded or disbanded, by beginning at once the work of trans- 
forming the Guard, the material at hand, into an effective Ee- 
serve ? No question before the people deserves more earnest con- 
sideration, and more energetic action by the Congress, than this. 

Charles Sydney Claek. 



